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meat to be given out. It isan old saying, familiar tothe 


farmer, that “ bought r fate thing ;”? and 
i i therm Atled caoat plasters 

is aimed at, and habit and faith in 

et, always make them look to 


of land, it is true, is set apart for 
a bat this is usually a minor consideration— 
: is the object—five, six or ten bales are the in- 
ducements to s the negroes, the land and the mules, 
and when the mules are broken down, they have two or 
three..months when the crop is laid by to fatten on pas- 
ture ; and if the land is exhausted, other lands are substi- 
tuted. If the provision crop is short, it has to be suppli- 
ed—the work animals have to be supported, and the ne- 
s have to be fed, and economy js now the order of the 
S.: SidcR, which every planter has, must live.or die 
ing-to their power of endurance or the mildness 
or severity of the season, and the planter hopes for a bet- 
ter season next year—or as Jacob Faithful has it, “ better 
luck next time.” This is too common with us, and for 
thesake.of the country ought not to be so, If a man is 
heavily in, debt, and obliged to. furnish a large amount 
from his “only chance,” there may be some excuse; but 
for ters generally, who in our State owe but little, to 
push every plough and strain every nerve, however much 
their land suffers, merely to make as much or more to the 
hand than his neighbor, we look upon as bad policy. 
We are reasoning ¢ upon the fixed axiom that we are to 
stay where we are, and not to be living the life of wander- 
ing Arabs, seeking soils to exhaust, and to work out our 
fortunes at the expense of our mother country. 
Weare for imparting value, if we can, to our own soil 
-—we are for saving and putting in as well as taking out 
—and we hope to see.our planters, now ina state of wake- 
fulness to.their true interests, press on with vigorous ex- 
ertions-in their good cause. It is thought by many that 
now no-rich land is to be bought among us—that to be 
successful agriculturists, we must seek another soil in a 
new State. Is this always to be the feeling of our plant- 
ers? .Is South Carolina, an indulgent and fostering mo- 
ther, to be deserted and forsaken for a few bales of cotton, 
and»no,other more valuable considerations? Are the 
bounds: which. bind us to her soil to be severed by the de- 
sive\for a little more temporary gain, and all other inter- 
este'leftfor nought? . We. hope not. The experience of 
most.of our friends who hare deserted our soil has been 
bought—that they should have remained in their 
own country, that their own pecuniary interests have but 
ima. few instances been benefitted, while all domestic coin- 
forts and the education of their children, are by no means 
such as they wish. 

We think the time has come for us “to calculate the va- 
Jue of ,our soil,” and to render it productive to us in vari- 
ous ways. It is the policy of our country generally to 
supply our own wants, and to raise all the articles of or- 

need. on our plantations. One of our first consid- 
tations, to. effect this object, is attention to stock—for 








we suffer in most i t. particulars.— 
\ Wehope shortly to lay before our readers a calculation 
of the amount en by us as a tribute to the 


western States for and Pork. And surely much of 
» ved. sawie) y compe t be me, iajerent of 
to give a pound of cotton for a pound of pork— 
ced ager things at this time. 

' ‘underlakes to attend to stock, he will find 


we believe the raising of stock 
will-ensure that of other matters, by showing the need of 


to, ision cro Hogs, 
. ee 
ns not, to, be found, and where root crops 


planter try to raise stock, and 
nter pastures, and 
them. 
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be his ii mavens. te stnnre the-od- 
heey attention to cattle in par- 

Rr eer ment tenant at : 
wi of.a.planter is to pen Cattle 
» fiw the:aummer and fall, and leave them to shift for them- 
bives in © ew die, he is.not very much dis- 
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Give no more attention to Cattle, Sheep and Swine than 
is usual, and we will gain nothing—put ourselves in ear- 
nest to improve our stock, and the result will be worth the 
trial. Our lands will more than repay by their improve- 
ment the care given to : 

We think the: Flemish maxim a good one. “No for- 
age, no cattle—no cattle, no manure—no manure, no 
crop.” 





Missouri Frax.—On the upper branches of the Mis- 
souri river, is found a species of perennial flax, which re- 
sembles in every respect, except that it is perennial, the 
common flax of agriculture. Mr. Oakley, under date of 
2ist June, 1839, states that in a beantifal valley called 
Bayou Selard, 28 miles from the south fork of the Platte, 
he saw’a level prairie, thirty miles long and three wide, 
covered witha thick growth of flax of spontaneous growth 
—A field of sixty thousand acres of flax growing lux- 
uriantly, without the trouble and expense of ploughing or 
sowing, must be a sight to gladden the heart of any farmer. 
Mr. Parker, in his tour over the mountains, stated that 
the stalk, the flour and the seed, resemble the common flax, 
and that the Indians use it for making fishing nets. This 
flax requires to be mown like grass, the roots being too 
large and running too deep in the ground to permit its be- 
ing pulled after the common manner. We know of no 
plant which appears to deserve an effort for its introduc- 
tion into the class of cultivated vegetation more than the 
one we have noticed.— St Louis Gazette. 





IMOROVE THE SOIL—-AND GO AHEAD. 


No farmer “goes ahead” unless he raises an abundance 
of grass. Where there is but little grass there is always 
a short purse, said a man of extensive observation and 
great experience; the reason of this must be so obvious 
as scarcely to need an explanation; for of grass comes 
manure, and mannre is the philospher’s stone, which 
turns every thing into gold, provided it is well husband- 
ed and judiciously applied to the soil. The experiment 
of trying to raise profitable crops on worn-out lands 
without manure has been made thousands of times, and 
always resulted in the same way; it is therefore unne- 
cessary to repeat it again, for disappointment and shame 
will always attend it. But, says the man of the poor 
farm, how am I to help repeating this everlasting abortive 
experiment? Why, in the way you help doing any thing 
else which you know to be wrong: by not doing it— 
Well, how am I to livé if I don’t go on in the old way ? 
Go to work in earnest, determine to reform and do better; 
instead of spreading your manure over fifleen or twenty 
acres, cultivate but one-third or one-half the quantity of 
land ; go just as far as you can to do justice to the soil 
and to yourself,and no further; don’t go one inch beyond, 
make your land feel the effect of the manure ; don’t tan- 
talize it witha mere smell of it. What would you think of 
a neighbor inviting you to dine, and when the time arrived 
you were only permitted to smell the good things, but 
obliged to keep hands off. You would think he was a 
stingy mean fellow, and you would not go into that trap 

in, Pll vouch for it. Now ifyour old worn-out fields 
could talk and tell what they think of their owners, voci- 
ferate their griefs, what a tale of woe would they not de- 
velope? It might be something on this wise. That 
mean, stingy, stupid old fellow has been scratching over 
me these forty years and more, and though providence 
has always benevolently furnished me with plenty of 
drink of the purest and best kind, yet have I never had a 
full meal during somewheres near half a century, and 
for more than four-fifths of that time T have been left to 
snuff the air and shift for myself, without any sustenance 
being offered me, and yet it is expected of me to produce 
crops equal to what I rendered in the days of my youth, 
when my belly was full of meat, and my bones full of 
marrow. Vain expectation! it is nearly over with me, 
unless help comes from the dunghill, or some other quar- 
ter. This everlasting scratching my hide may go on to 
all eternity with still less and less success, till my own- 
ers.and all their worthless, lazy progeny to the seventh 
generation, may be starved out of house and home, unless 
an adequate quantity of good, wholesome, nutritious food 
be furnished me to resuscitate and invigorate my exhaust- 
ed system, and to enable me to put on my green manile 
as. was wont to do in my earlier and better days. 

Farm poor land poorly, and poverty will be your lot 
whatever your name may be, but manure the soil, enrich 





it, farm. it well, and keep it in a regular advance of im- 





provement by raising an abundance of grass, and ‘ 
rity will smile wpon you and yours if so Bé you are Vite 
tuous.— Cabinet. a Wesr, 





A STaTeEmMENT — 


Of the culture and product of Sugar Beet, Mange} 


Wurtzel, Field Carrot, and Sugar Parsnep on the 
farm of James Gowen, Mount Airy, in the season of 


Submitted and read by James Gowen, before the « Phils. 
delphia Society for promotin iculture,” . 
stated macatings Wednesday, Sth re worn . their 
The land set apart for these roots was part of an old 

apple orchard, and isa light standy soil, intermixed with 

Mica, or Isinglass, and from which a crop of corn 

been taken the previous year, It was ploughed as early 

in the spring as possible, say 19th March, and before 
ploughing was limited at the rate of thirty bushels tothe» 
acre. It was permitted to rest a few weeks, after which 
it had a tolerable dressing of well rotted stable 
immediately ploughed in. ‘Before harrowing, it was 
treated with a few cart loads, say about 150 bushels, good 
street dirt, applied lime fashion from the cart, by scatter 
ing with the shovel—then harrowed. The quantity of 
manure in all was not more than would have been used 
on similar soil in same condition for potatoes. The Ia. 
bor up to sowing was two ploughings, two harrowings. 
and one rolling, the last operation deemed indispensable 
in such soil, and to render the drilling more perfect, 

Half an acre was intended for mangel wurtzel—half an 
acre for sugar beet—half an acre for field carrots, and 
quarter of an acre for sugar parsnep; but the seed for 
mangel wurtzel falling short, and there being an abund- 
ance of beet seed on hand, the latter was increased to 
more than half an acre, while the former stood less by as 
much as the other was increased. 

The drill used when working for beet and mangel wurt- 
zel was provided with three teeth, set two feet six inches’ 
apart, cutting three drills of two and a half feet apart at) 
one operation. For carrot and parsnep four teeth were 
furnished, set two feet apart, cutting four drills, two feet 
asunder at one operation. Seed sown continuously in 
the drill by hand, in quantity for all about three times as 
much as plants would be required. All was sown betwi 
the 16th and 18th of April. When well up and proper- 
ly developed, the beet and mangel wurtzel were thinned 
to six or seven inches apart, the carrots to three or four, 
and the parsneps to four or five inches apart. ' 

The hoeing was performed by a cultivator set with 
duck feet or scalpers ; it might be dragged by a stout man, 
but in the present case a light short-tread horse was used, 
led by a careful man, while a thorough hand held oreon- 
ducted the scalper. The holder, or ploughman, should 
be of quick eye and steady hand, to ' prepared for the 
slightest deviation of the horse which might bring the 
outline scalpers next the drill, to which the inclination 
tended, upon the plants, which would prove as fatal to 
them as to the weeds—the scalpers making clean work 
of all that come in their way. By this method of hoeing, 
and of keeping the ground clean and loose, much labor 
and time were saved, for in two hours as much might be 
done in this way, as would take a good hand to perform 
in a week, and then it would be better done by the scalp- 
er, than by hand hoeing. An hour or two by the acalper 
at proper and convenient periods, with now and thena 
ready hand weeding when coarse weeds were observable 
among the plants, were all the time bestowed at this im- 
portant stage of culture. Taking the whole labor from 
the beginning to the gathering of the roots included, if 
would not be greater than that which is usually bestowed 
on a well worked patch of corn; nor can the manure 
used, be estimated, as to quantity and value, to be greater 
than would be required for potatoes cultivated in thecom- 
mon and usual way on a patch of ground in similar con 
dition. ' 

PRODUCT. 


Sugar beet, less than three-fourths of an acre,having in the : 
pe bushels 


patch ten large old apple trees, produced 640 

clean and close topped roots; a bushel (as o 

filled in manner as the 640) weigh- Tons. cwt. gra: 

ed 64 Ibs. 18 6 2°% 
Mangel Wurtzel, less 

eighths of an acre, having six apple 


than three- 


> mi 


trees in the patch, 320 bushels, - 9 2. 3, 
Field carrot, half an acre having nine iw 

appletreesin the patch,260bushels, 7 8 2.8 
Sugar parsnep, one-fourth of an acre, Des 
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having seven apple trees in the 
~~ patch, 120 bushe ee 3 8 2 8 


: 
t 
eee Total, 38 6 2 12 
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_ In Jess than two acres.—Would not be over one and 
“three-fourths of an acre, deducting space of trees. If al- 

“Jowance be made for trees and their shade, the above re- 
, must prove very encouraging to those who intend to 
“arn their attention to the culture of green crops, 

The drill and scalper were constructed at home, by 
~ gnd under the direction of Peter Keiffer, gardener to Mr. 
‘Gowen, who superintended the whole process of cultiva- 
“tion, and by whom the principal labor was performed, 
‘and this he did while having the care of a large garden 
and neat green house. . This is instanced to show that 
the time consumed in raising the roots, was not so great 
_gs many might be led to imagine, and, to pay a well mer- 

ited compliment to the skill and industry of Peter Keiffer, 

to whom the premiums should be awarded, if the crops 
“be deemed worthy of such distinction —Far. Cab. 








From the Lexington (Va.) Gazette. 
on Roor Cuiture. 

-. Mr. Baldwin:—In answer to your question on the 
‘‘gabject of cultivating the Mangle Wurtzel Beets, I would 
say, in the first place, that I plough my land as early in 
the spring as it can be done, say from the first to the tenth 
of March; it remains in this situation until the middle of 
April, or if the season is backward, until the twenty-fifth. 
I then manure the ldnd, putting on from fifteen to twenty- 
five wagon loads of manure to the acre. After spreading 
the manure carefully over the land, | again plough it very 
deep, say ten or eleven inches; the land is then well har- 
rowed and rolled with a heavy roller, so that the soil may 
be entirely pulverised. After this is done, I lay it off in 
ows, with a very small Mattock plough, twenty-eight or 
thirty inches wide. The seed is then dropped in the drill 
about six inches apart, on the supposition that only one 
half of the seed will vegetate. After they come up and 
are grown large enough to be transplanted, they are then 
thinned, so as to leave one every ten inches; and with 
the surplus plants 1 supply any that are missing. When 
, small, it is necessary that they should be kept very clean. 
_ The beet is very easily destroyed when small, by weeds 
or grass of any kind. While small, they are cultivated 
with a hoe; after they have grown larger, so that they 
¢an bare some mould, they are worked ‘like corn, with a 
* shovel plough. I usually raise them about the tenth of 
November. A good hand can pull up twenty tons in a 
day, and two hands can gather and bury them as we do 
Irish potatoes. Having given you all the information I 
can on the subject of raising beet, I will now answer your 
juestion as to its product, and also its value as winter 
jood for stock. I do honestly believe that twenty-five 
..tons may be raised on one acre, with a first rate soil and 
_ afavorable season. Last summer, I planted two small 
lots, say one-fourth of an acre in each lot. From one of 
_ the lots, I had nine thousand seven hundred and twenty 
pounds; many of the beets weighing. fourteen pounds, and 
_ some more. The latter part of the season was very dry, 
and cut my crop short at least one third. I believe, that 
~ if the season had been good, the quarter of an acre would 
. have produced six tons. As far as my experience goes 
_ in feeding the beet to stock, I consider one ton of the 
_ beet worth ten or twenty bushels of corn, so that the 
uct of one acre of good soil, in a favorable season, 
» as worth two hundred and fifty bushels of corn. I have 
“» generally fed the beet to my milch cows, and I have as 
\much milk in December as in June, and of the finest 
* > quality, very rich and of a pleasant flavor. I believe one 
'~nere of beets will feed ten beeves from the first of No- 
«vember to the first of March, and by adding a small quan- 
© tity of corn meal, the beet will make as fine beef as any 
thing they can be fed with; one quart of meal per day 


we 


| 


* | .~ @iixed with the beets would probably be enough. I found 


"|)afew Sugar Beets among the Mangle Wurtzel. I am 
,» inclined to believe that equally as many Sugar Beets can 
~ be raised to the acre, and they contain more nourishment. 
« Lalso planted some of the Ruta Baga turnip. The sea- 
«Hon was so very dry, that they did very little good, but I 
~g&m inclined to believe that if the season suits them, they 
yy af as productive as the beet. They are, however, in this 
«» Climate, much more uncertain. . If every farmer would 
A plant five acres of beets, he could winter a common stock 
,, [Of sheep, say one hundred head, a large stock of hogs, 
some ten or twenty milch cows, and fatten twenty beeves. 








All kinds of stock are yery fond of them. From my lit- 
tle experience, Iam convinced that one hand can reise} 


more food for stock in the shape of beets, than four hands 
can raise in the usual way of fai » say by producing 
corn, rye, wheat, &c. ’ 
I am yours, respectfully, 
B. Wetcna. 


P. S. The beets are fed to stock simply by chopping 
them up. To add corn bran or some meal, helps very 
much. B. W. 





From the Rural Library. 
Oats. 

The Oat is of the genus Avena. The following spe- 
cies are those chiefly cultivated for their seeds :— 

1. Avena strigosa—Bristle-pointed Oat. 

2. Avena brevis—Short Oat. 

3. Avena sativa—Common Oat. 

4. Avena orientalis—Tartarian Oat. 

5. Avena nuda—Naked Oat. 

The first of these species is distinguished by the two 
lower florets of the spikelet having each three awns, the 
dorsal one very long and twisted, the others short and 
straight. This is a native species, of inferior properties, 
but sometimes cultivated, as in the remoter Highlands of 
Scotland. 

Avena brevis, Short oat, is, like the last, of inferior 
quality. The seed are numerous, but small. It is culti- 
vated in the more mountainous and central parts of France, 
and elsewhere. 

Avena sativa, Common oat, is the most important of 
the cultivated species. Each spikelet contains two, and 
sometimes three, perfect seeds. The florets are some- 
times awned, and sometimes destitute of awns. 

Avena orientalis, Tartarian oat, is cultivated in Eng- 
land, and largely in some other parts of Europe. | Its pan- 
icle is contracted and nods to a side, which distinguishes 
it from the last-mentioned species, The color of its co- 
rolla is generally dark, but the plant improves by culture 
in a good soil, losing its awns, and that darkness of color 
which appears to distinguish the oat in its less improved 
state. 

Avena nuda, Naked oat. In the species that have been 
mentioned, the corolla adheres closely to the seed and 
forms its covering. In this species the corolla is detach- 
ed from the seed, as in the case of wheat and naked bar- 
ley. It is from this property that this oat has obtained 
the name of pilcorn or peelegrn. It has been cultivated 
for an unknown period in Europe, is mentiond by our 
earlier writers, and was once in general cultivation in 
Scotland,. and other parts of the island. It is said to be 
productive, and the meal to be fine. 

The oat is a natural inhabitant of colder latitudes. It de- 
generates in the warmer parts of the temperate zone, and’ 
in lower latitudes disappears from cultivation. It is, of 
all the cereal grasses, that which is the most easily culti- 
vated, growing best indeed, as all such plants will do, on 
the better soils, but suited to every kind from peat to the 
lighter soils and clay. 

Of the species. that have been mentioned, greatly the 
most important is the common oat, Avena sativa. Of this 
species there are innumerable sorts, produced by the ef- 
fects of climate, soil, and cultivation. These may be con- 
veniently divided into three classes—the black, the dun 
or grey, and the white. 

Those in which the corolla is very dark, are in the 
first class. The oats of this habit are awned, and the 
seeds are small. They are hardy and ripen early, and it 
is this property which suits them for cultivation in cold 
and elevated districts. ‘They are an inferior class of oats 
in their ordinary state, and should rarely be used where 
varieties more improved by climate and cultivation can be 
raised. 

The next class of oats, the dun or grey, may be said to 
be intermediate between the black and the white. Some 
of them are awned and very worthless; but those that 
have been improved by culture and selection, are valued 


in the situations suited to them, Those that are chosen'| seed: 
for seed should be plump without awns, and with but'a| 


slight darkness of color. The oats of this class are called 
red oats, sometimes dun, and sometimes blue oats. 

‘The third class consists of those that are white, and 
the most improved of them are without awns. Thése are 
the least hardy kinds ; but they are of the greatest weight 
to the bushel, and the most productive of meel. i 

In this class the Potato-oat is that which has possessed 





i@ cultivated. It is not so well suited to inferior soils as 
some of the other white and darker colored kinds. “Iris 
less productive of straw than they, though the grain is 


more weighs heavier, and yields a greater weight 
of meal. hardier kinds, however, ave better suited 
to certain situations than the finer, jist as the hardier red 
wheats are better suited to certain situations than the thin- 
See ST auiel wan predelo ere fapleyinn. 1 
covery of acci and th a e plant. It 
has ta tosity Gibed shown a tendency to degenerate, by 
the husks becoming thicker and the body less plump, and_- 
by the partial appearance of awns: bans 
Other minor varieties of the oat, which have had more 


or less reputation, are the Late and Early Angus, the 


Blainslie or Common white oat, and the Poland oat. 

The varieties of the Angus have been much cultivated. 
They are hardy, of fair quality, and sufficiently produc- 
tive. The Early Angus is the-fine variety, and ‘ripens a- 
bout 10 days before the other. wd ; 

The Blainslie oat, so named from a farm noted for pro- 

ducing it, used to be largely cultivated in the south eas- 
tern counties of Scotland. It is somewhat small.in the 
grain, but produces on good soils abundant crops of grain 
and straw. It is an early-ripening oat, but has now gen- 
erally given place to other early-ripening varieties. — 
The Poland oat was long greatly valued. It ripens 
early, and produces an abundant crop of grain ; but it is 
somewhat deficient in straw, and is supposed to be pecu- 
liarly liable to injury from shaking. ‘This:kind has been 
cultivated in England above 100 years, and, during that 
long period, has retained its characters. ; 

To this must be added the Dutch or Friesland oat,which 
is a hardier kind, or at least better adapted to inferior 
soils, than the Poland oat; but ithas not preserved its 
characters so uniformly as the Poland oat. 

Other kinds could be named, as having been long ecul- 
tivated in this country ; but those enumerated will suffice 
for the purpose of example. Minor varieties of this kind 
may be multplied to an unlimited degree, and we may 
constantly expect to see new ones obtained by accident, 
or by care bestowed in’ selection. A variety which has 
been lately extensively cultivated as the Hopetoun oat, 
derived from East-Lothian. It may be said in general, 
with respect to the principal kinds now in use, that the 
Potato and other finer kinds of oat are the best suited for 
low lands, and the better class of soils ; that the dun oats 
are suited to inferior soils, or to more elevated grounds ; 
and that on the soils lowest in the scales of fertility, the 
improved black varieties may be used. 

The oat has a wider range of soils than any of :the 
other cerealia, and it requires, too, less preparation of the 
soil by tillage and manures. 

The oat is generally sown after grass, and this is pre- 
cisely the period in the rotaion in which the oat should be 
sown. . It grows better upon old’ grass-land than any 
other crop, and’should always be sown accordingly when 
land is broken up from grass of some years’. standing. 
When land, indeed, is broken up from grass of one year, 
wheat, it has been seen, may be sown ; but, in the ma- 
jority of cases, the more suitable‘crop is oats. {In this 
country oats do not often follow grass, but generally In- 
dian , or potatoes, und grass-seed is sown at the same 
time. at 

When grass-land is to be ploughed for oats, this should 
be done in winter, or as soon in spring as the:state of the 
weather, and the labor of the farm, will allow, so that it 
may, if possible, receive a little “of the winter’s frost to 
mellow it before the oats are sown. ‘In the ordinary 
practice of the farm, the first operation after harvest is 
ploughing the stubble land intended for fallow and fallow- 
crops, and then the grass-land which is intended for 
oats. ; i tad 

_ Oats may be sown after a ‘summer-fallow. This is 
done when the soil and situation are less suited to wheat 
and barley than to oats. In this:case, the fallow-is ridged 
up before winter, and agairi- receives a seed-furrow in 
spring, though frequently the oats are sown without the 

rrow. ; ¥ 
Oats are sown after pulse-crops, when the land is not 
in‘a fit state-of for wheat‘and barley, or when 
the soil and situation are unsuited to these crops. — In this 
case, one ploughing is generally given in autamn, and 


Oats may be sown after turnips or‘other green crops, 





the greatest reputation for a time in the district ‘where it 


when are more suited to the soil and situation than 
rhea breyten the ‘crop being re- 
moved, the are sown efter wt A 
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: Sometimes oats are oats, or angel poh 
crop. This is a devi general rules 

culture , but it is in some cases rendered necessary by the 
failure of and other circumstances; in this 
case, the land may be once; but when 8 
are to be sown with the crop of oais, it is betier that it re- 
Pa ng aa spring, either by the plough or 


When land i broken up from very old gras, good fr 
mers sometimes take two crops of curn in succession. 
This is a deviation from the rules of the alternate husban- 


ient ; but it is the 
exception, and not the rule of t. 
Gavevcitile’ Nang te! sewn io spring wie oats, in the 
same manner as with wheat and barley. But the land 


should in this case be prepared by previous fallow or 


green crop. 

Oats are, for the most part, sown broadcast. When 
land is broken up from the land is not in so good 
a state for allowing the drill-machine to operate, and ac- 
cordingly the more suitable method of sowing is broad- 
cast. Exceptions to this may be required, when there is 
a great prevalence of annual weeds,—as of the wild rad- 
ish and wild mustard; but the general rule for sowing 
oats is broadcast, and the sowing in rows the exception. 

The period of sowing oats is generally from the be- 
ginning of March to the end of April. From the begin- 
ning to the middle of March is held to be the best period, 
when the weather and state of the ground will allow. 
The quantity of seed sown may be from 4 to 6 bushels 
to the acre. are rarely sown more than 6 bush- 
els, and there ought never to be sown less than 4. [The 
quantity in this country seldom exceeds 3 bushels. ] 

Qats, from being sown after and, are more apt 
to be overrun with thistles than the other kinds of grain : 
hence it is usual to weed this crop by going over it with 
the weeding instrument before referred to. 

The reaping of oats is by the scythe or sickle, in the 
manner before explained. They should be allowed to 
ripen, but not to stand till they are dead-ripe. When 
ripe, they are to be taken sharp, as it is termed, by which 
means the chance of loss by winds at this critical period 
is lessened. 

The of oats varies greatly with the nature of 
the'soil and the mode of management. It is frequently 
calculated that 30 bushels to the acre may be the average 
of this country. In Scotland, where the culture of the 
oat is more attended to than in atty other part of Europe, 
60 bushels are held to be a great crop—below 25 an in- 
different or bad one. 
Oats vary in weight from 365 Ib. to 45 Ib. the bushel. 
uce in flour is generally regarded as in the pro- 
portion of about 8 to 14; that is, 14 Ib. of grain give 8 lb. 
of meal, though the proportional quantity of meal increas- 
es as the oats are heavier. 
- The meal of the oat is used for bread ; but though it is 
the food of a great part of the inhabitants of the north of 
Europe, it is inferior for this purpose to the flour of the 
rye, and greatly inferior to that of wheat. It is used, how- 
» in various simple preparations for food. 
the principal consumption of the oat is for the feed- 
horses, to which purpose it is eminently adapted. 
practice of the farm, it is common to reserve the 
corn for the feeding of the horses, and the heavier 
for seed and for sale. 
oat is employed also in malting and distillation ; 
these — it is inferior to barley. 
straw of the oat is, in this country, more esteemed 
Grelinasuigemn gureef tee food of. sinisting. ido, on 
a great wintering cattle, as 
ie ciateionds It is given also to work- 
in: of hay in the early part of winter, 
not severe. 
to considerable hazard of injury by the 
as the grain approaches to its ripened 
stages of its growth, too, it is subject 
several enemies, of which the principal 
which is the larva of a very small bee- 
~t the) Blater segetis ; and by the larve of several other in- 
by under the general name 


agub. 
(nee lg lid ea It. is sub- 

though in a partial degree, to smut, occasioned by 
Mist Ran sits 


’ —— 
‘time is a monument of mercy. 
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From Lindley'’s Guide. 
Cuttivation or Gooseperries & Currants. 

Gooseberries and Currants, when planted in the ee 
quarters of a garden, require similar treatment ; therefore 
such directions as are given for one may be strictly ap- 
plied to the other, with but a very tri deviation, 
hing will be explained towards the sequel of this arti- 
In the quarters where the young bushes have estab- 
lished. themselves, and made some vigorous shoots, the 
best placed of those should be selected to form the head ; 
four shoots will be sufficient to begin with ; these should 
be pruned back to six or nine inches, according to their 


or four may be expected for another year. When these 
are pruned at the end of the second year, two of the best 
poset shoots from each must be selected, and pruned 
vack six or nine inches as before, cutting the other out 
close to the mother branch, thereby preventing the pro- 
duction of an unnecessary and useless number of shoots. 

In the third winter, according to this method, each 
young bush will have eight shoots when pruned, which 
will be sufficient to form the principal limbs of the full 
grown head. 

In the fourth winter’s pruning, the strongest and best 
placed shoct only should be retained from each branch, 
and that one pointing the most directly outwards, short- 
ening it to six or nine inches as before, and cutting off 
close all the rest : this will give much more room to the 
branches, and produce a more open and handsome head, 
that if two shoots had been retained to each branch as be- 
lore. 

In the fifth pruning, should the head require a greater 
supply of branches, two skoots may be left, in the same 
manner as in the second and third year ; and this practice 
may be continued, leaving either one or two shoots to 
each branch, as occasion may require, so long as the bush 
stands. 

It must, however, be observed, that the older the bushes 
are, the smaller will be their leading root: these, of course, 
must be shortened in proportion accordingly ; so that a 
bush of fifteen or twenty years’ standing will rarely re- 
quire its extreme shoot to be left more than six inches 
in length. 

It is also necessary to bear in mind that the late Lan- 
cashire Gooseberries, and which are chiefly pendant 
growers, require to have much more space between their 
branches than the Champagne, and other upright growers: 
the former therefore, dught not to have them much less 
than a foot apart, nor the latter nearer than nine inches, 
when the winter pruning is finished. 

In the annual prunings there will always be a number 
of shoots, and some, perhaps, of the most vigorous, pro- 
duced from various parts of the head, particularly from 
the upper side of the diverging limbs : these must be cut 
off quite close and smooth, soas to remove entirely their 
bottom eyes, to prevent a succession of still stronger 
shoots, which would otherwise be produced ; thus keep- 
ing the heads open, and consisting of fruit bearing branch- 
es only. 

When the spurs of gooseberries have borne fruit for 
two or three years, and become numerous, they should 
be thinned out, leaving the young ones only: by this 
means the fruit will have more room to swell, and its fla- 
vor consequently improved. 

Curants, as was observed at the commencement of 
this article, when planted as open bushes, require a man- 
agement but little different from that of the gooseberry: 
this consists, chiefly, in leaving their shoots at a greater 
length in the annual prunings. In the dessert, the largest 
bunches have always the best appearance, and it rarely 
happens that they are not the best. 

To obtain these, the bushes must be kept very thin of 
wood, clearing away all young shoots from the middle, 
as they are produced, and thinning out the spurs, leaving 
those only which are young, and at a few inches’ distance 
from each other., The large white crystal, Currant, thus 
managed, will sometimes produce bunches containing 
from twenty-five to. thirty berries each. 


Neat Carrix.—lt is believed that the superior keep- 
ing of English cattle consists very much, if not principal- 
ly iw the. quantity of suceulent food with which they are 








fed during the winter.season, such as turnips, potatoes, 

beets, carrots, &c. 
This opinion must derive influence from the eon- 

sideration, that nearly one half of the year during the cold 


strength and line of direction, from each of which three |i 


Ne» * 
season, the food with which our cattle are kept, is Sich 
as has lost a very large portion of its most nutritj . 
stituents, by drying it for preservation. heap all 

On this subject the following remarks from the Mas. 
sachusetts Agricultural Repository, are pertinent and i 
teresting. > 

“Tt is observed by Sir John Sinclair, 
cultural science is much indebted, that although 
in which manures operate on soils, is not so 
the senses as to be fully understood, there are three ways 
in which water promotes their improvement. It pte. 
serves a favorable degree of temperature; feeds by 
veying nourishing substances; and #0 as a pure e 
is beneficial. To prove that water enters largely into; 
composition of vegetables, and is thus advan the 
same writer observes: “That plants, cut green, and ‘gf. _ 
terwards d by evaporation 66 to 70 parts of 109, _ 
The loss of Weight by drying, will be found in thiscom, 
try to vary essentially from what takes place in plants, _ 
But our hay ota Tf made lighter by the heat of oy; 
summer, as well as for the purpose of its being stowed; 
large bodies and tight "work 9 oe 

It should be premised, that the time of cutting the se. 
veral grasses as in the following statement, was the same 
as is usually practised by husbandmen in New England, 

Of 100 lbs. of vegetables cured in 1822, the product 
was as follows, viz: 

100 Ibs. of green white clover, gave of hay, 17} lbs, 








100 Ibs. of red do. gave - 272 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. of herds grass gave - 40 
100 Ibs. of fresh meadow gave - 38 


100 Ibs. of salt grass gave - 38 

100 Ibs. of mixed 2d crop of Eng. Rowan 18} 

100 Ibs. of corn stalks gave 26 

100 Ibs. of do. cut in milk with the ear 25 

It should be observed that the weight will vary from _ 
ripeness, and many other causes, such as wetness of seq. 
son, shade, thickness of growth, &c. 

It appears from the above experiment, that eight hun. 
dred pounds of those vegetables on which we usually 
keep our cattle in_ the winter, there is a loss of five hun- 
dred and sixty nine pounds and one quarter of their 
weight, by drying it for a state of preservation : and when 
we consider the great prevalence of water in the com. 
position of vegetables, we are led to conclude that this 
loss consists of those substantial aliments which are e» 
sential to the support of animal life” 

It must be expected then, that the growth of cattle, fed 
only on such food during nearly half the year, and often 
only 4 scanty pittance of that, will be stunted in their . 

owth. 

It may be observed that there is a certain period of time, 
in which animals, according to the laws which govem 
their growth, arrive to maturity, and beyond which their 
natural weight will not be increased. If then, during a 
considerable part of this time, to wit, that part in which 
they are kept on dry food through the cold season, the 
progress of their growth is retarded, or perhaps stayed | 
entirely, they never can be expected to arrive to that size 
and value, as if they were so nurtured that their growth . 
continually progressed until they arrived to the utmost 
extent of size and value of which their constitutions 
would admit. If then,a plenty of succulent food given 
to cattle, through the cold season, will in a great measure 
have the effect to continue their growth, it is a nator 
conclusion, that such nurture of cattle by English, far- 
mers, is one great cause of the great superiority of theirs 
to those in general of our own country. ' 

When roots of any description, proper and useful to . 
feed cattle, are preserved from the frost for furnishing « 
food during the winter season, it is well known thatthey _ 
retain their native juices; and is pretty evident from the 
observation and experience of the English farmers, as 
well as from some of our own, that those alimentary 
juices in such roots, are a most efficacious substitute for. 
green crops of And there is no doubt but.that.. 
those cattle in England, so distinguished for their extra- 
ordinary size, and valuable Properties are in a great meas- 
ure indebted to their being kept in part on succulent food 
through the cold season. . oa 

Perhaps it may not be for the farming interest, to go 80 
extensively into the system of raising roots for the feed- >} 


ing of cattle, as is practised in England and some other 


rts of Europe, because we have more. land for grazing |} ~ 
pd the peice of labor Were’ ie aiach higher. Wa theed f 6 











can be no doubt but that it would greatly improve tl . 
farming interest, to make the use of succulent food for} } 
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phere or of exposure to it, is now rapidly superseding the 


Vol. LJ 
-eattle, the means by which we may gradually improve 
the breed, instead of incurring the enormous expense of | Giauber’s. 
: ing cattle for that purpose from Europe; and by| Cyzoripe or Sopiw 


which means, too, the farmer may derive more immediate 
profit from the stock which is now in his possession. 

The editor han work is peed of = objections 

which are made by our farmers, to the root husbandry, as 
i¢ is sometimes called, and especially to that of turnips, 
It is said by some, they are a pracarious crop, being ex- 

to the ravages of insects: and by others that they 
‘gre of little utility as food for cattle. 

“Mr. Carwen, in England, who has been, considered a 
authority on the subject, and a practical farmer, re- 
on tarnips and straw only, for his cattle, with occa- 

sional steamed chaff and salt, and never gave them corn, 


oil-cake or hay. : 
By that ma ent he observes, he converts all his 
straw into excellent manure, keeping his grain for sale. 


"When we consider the great diminution of the value of 
by drying them for preservation, it is worthy of 
consideration whether those, especially, who culti- 
vate small tracts of land, may not procure more animal 
putriment from a given quantity of soil by the root hus- 
bandry, than would be obtained from the cultivation of 
green vegetables of an description, allowing for the ex- 
tra labor.—Lathrop’s Farmer's Library. 


From the Library of Uuseful Knowledge. 
A List or THE Mepicines usep IN THE TREATMENT 
or THE Diseases or CatTTLe. 
(Contiaued.) 

Porasn, Nitrate or Nitre.—As useful to cattle as 
to the horse. It has an immediate effect in abating inflam- 
mation, and it is a mild diuretic. The dose would va 
from two to four drachms. When dissolved in water it 
much lowers the temperature of that fluid, and therefore 
the solution, applied immediately after it is’ made, forms 
an excellent application in cases of sprains, or where there 
js much superficial inflammation without any lesion of 
the skin. Combined with antimonial powder, or emetic 
tartar and digitalis, it forms an almost indispensable in- 
gredient in every fever drink. 

SutrHate or Porasu.—aAn ingredient in the Dover’s 

wder. 

Pouttices.—These are justly valued for abating in- 
flammation, cleansing wounds, and disposing them to 
heal. In some cases of foul in the foot, and especially in 
that most painful, and occasionally fatal vatiety whose 
immediate seat is at the division of the pasterns, also in 
ulcers about the throat or joints, and in garget, poultices 
can scarcely be dispensed with. The basis will general- 
ly be linseed meal, rendered even more soothing by opium; 
or to which activity may be given by the addition of com- 
mon turpentine or chloride of lime. 

Ryz, Ercor or.—The spurred rye has lately, and 
with considerable advantage, been introduced into veter- 
inary practice in protracted or difficult parturition, in or- 
der to stimulate the uterus to renewed and increased ac- 
tion, when the labor pains appeared to be subsiding. 


+ Serons.—The use of setons in practice on the diseases 


of cattle is in a manner limited to the passing of a piece 
of hair, rope, or of black hellebore root through the dew- 
bop and, as exciting inflammation in the neighborhood 

the diseased part, and thus lessening the original one, 
and causing a determination of blood to a greater or less 
extent to this new seat of irritation, they are useful both 
in acute and chronic inflammation of the respiratory or- 


 gans. In young cattle rapidly thriving, and placed in 


haps a little too luxuriant, permanent setons 


‘are highly beneficial. They act asa salutary drain, and 


ent that accumulation of the circulating fluid, which 
the usual cause of inflammatory fever and other fatal 


complaints. 


Scutpuate or Sopa, Gravser’s Satt.—A very com- 
mon purgative for cattle; and a very good one, but in- 


convenient on account of its requiring three times its 


weight of water in order to dissolve it, and also on account 


* Of its so readily efflorescing when it is exposed to the at- 
‘tiosphere, and, in its state efflorescence or powder, be- 


coming more purgative than when in its erystalline form. 


"The practitionet sometimes: finds it a little difficult to. 
| © © galeulate the amount of the dose which he should give, 
; “on account of this variation in form and effect; and_ this 
| Bae hye se the otcasional unceftainty of the atte ; 

 ©°"'galt! The’Epsom saltya very little dearer, dissolving in 


ae 


its own weight of water, and retaining the same form and 
the same purgative power under every state of the atmos- 


Oliver de Serres, who also 


Common Satt.—The experi- 
ence of almost every farmer will now confirm the bene- 
fit derived from the mixture of salt with the food of cat- 
tle. It appears to be the natural and universal stimulus 
to the digestive organs of animated —— In this place, 
however, its medicinal power alone is the subject of con- 
sideration. It is a purgative, second only to the Epsom 
salt in the firstinstance; and, whether from the effect of 
the change of medicine, or of some chemical composition 
or decomposition which takes place, it is the surest aperi- 
ent that can be given when the Epsom salt has failed; but 
the writer does once more indignantly protest against the 
disgraceful, beastly menstruum in which it is frequently 
administered. Jt is a tonic as well as a purgative, and 
therefore perhaps somewhat objectionable in the early 
stage of fever. Jt frequently recalls the appetite more 
speedily than any stomachic. When a dose of it is giv- 
en to the animal recovering from acute disease, debilita- 
ted, listless, careless about or refusing its food, it sometimes 
has an almost magical effect in creating a disposition to 
feed. It is a vermifuge which, in cattle, seldom fails. 


THE SILK CULTURE. 


Sirk Corture. 

In contemplating the first introduction into our eountry 
of a great source of national wealth, it may be interesting 
not only to the general reader but to the statesman, to 
look back and examine the first stage of its introduction 
into other countries, where it now flourishes. | shall, 
however, restrict myself to France, where, happily, the 
dates are not so very distant, and the records are so au- 
thentic as to leave nothing in doubt or uncertainty. 

Several monarchs, among whom Charles VII! and Fran- 
cis I were the most active, had endeavored to establish 
the Silk Culture in this kingdom, but it is admitted that 
the honor and glory of having contributed more to this 
end than any other person belongs to Oliver de Serres, 
who, from the services he has rendered in this and other 
branches of agriculture, has been styled, by national grat- 
itude, the French Columella.. De Serres was appointed 
by Henery IV chief superintendent of his plantations and 
gardens, and it is from the testimonials furnished by the 
letters still extant of thie enlightened monarch that we are 
now able to recognize the services of both. 

In the year 1599, Henry IV wrote to’ De Serres for 
information relative to the best means of introducing the 
Silk Culture into his kingdom : “'That France,” said he, 
“might see herself relieved from the necessity of paying 
more than four millions of golden crowns, (above one 
hundred millions of francs, or $20,000,000 of the present 
currency,) which are now annually sent out of the coun- 
try to purchase silk, both raw and manufactured.” {It was 
in reply to this demand that Oliver de Serres wrote his 
celebrated treatise on the Culture of Silk, contained in 
the 5th book and 15th chapter of the French Theatre of 
Agriculture. Jn this treatise, De Serres observed : 

“The King has expressed his desire to have mulberry 
trees planted in all his gardens, and it was for the pur- 
pose of procuring information upon the subject of the 
Silk Culture that he made, during the year preceding, a 
journey into wtf To peo the cause in Provence, 
Languedoc, and Vivarais, he sent Monsieur de Bordeaux, 
General Superintendant of the gardens of France, a gen- 
tleman endowed with the rarest virtues, by whom, also, 
he did me the honor to write to me for the purpose of en- 
gaging my services in the propagation of mulberry trees; 
and such was my diligence in the performance of this du- 
ty, that, in the beginning of the year 1601, 15,000 or 20,- 
000 of a —_ bars taken f piney planted in the 

n e Tuilleries, were th Ww finely. 

In 1604, Henry IV. went to Montes, deecmipenion by 
his Queen, Mary of Medicis, and his Prime Minister, the 
greatand good Sully. This city wasa great favorite 
with the King, since it was the first place that surrender- 
ed to his authority after the battle of Ivry, and the main 
object of his visit on this occasion was to establish in it, 
as a mark of particular favor, a ei ag silk stuffs. 
by his orders many thousands of mulberry trees through 
the district of Mantés..  ~ de all bx: 
These efforts of Henry IV were not unsuccessful. To 
plantations of mulberry trees, were formed in various 














= 
ardor to the rearing of silk worms, all which led to the 
establishment of many large manufactories in the South, 


as well as the central of the kingdom. | 
We have seen that TV was so intent upon re- 
deeming France from the heavy tax imposed upon herby 


other silk-growing countries, and to make this culture a 
source of wealth to his own subjects, that he not only fill- 
ed the royal including the Tuilleries, at Parir, 
by mulberry trees, rege we ete rae oye 

emoirs, appropriated or i e 
Tuilleries to the rearing of silkworts. All these noble 
est degeeh: aye) besa trl prlacicomys —misam 
added so greatly to the resources and ity of France 
are still held in grateful sieollectionhy the intelligent in- 
habitants of that country ; in proof of which we may 
mention that, for the purpose of Laympae Deena 
the services rendered by Henry IV in lishing the 
silk culture, the Royal and Central Societies of Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture, so recently as 1836, obtained per- 
mission of King Louis Philippe to permit them to erect 
a marble monument near the old orangery of the Tuiller- 
ies, bearing the followmg inscription, long since propos- 
ed by Francis de Neufchateau : 

“This is the spot where, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, in the reign of Henry JV, and by the ex- 

ress orders of this Prince, twenty thousand white mul- 

rry trees, collected and planted by Oliver de Serres, 

afforded the means of propagating this useful tree, and 
rearing silkworms in the happy climate of France.” 

No monarch ever tried more to increase the prosperity 
of his kingdom and the individual comfort and welfare of 
his subjects than Henry ]V, with whom it used to be a fa- 
vorite saying, that he wished to see the day when every 
peasant might have a pouletin his pot, or, in other words, 
enjoy the luxury of a dish of meat whenever he wanted 
it, instead of being condemned to the black beans, cruce 
vegetables, and sour wine, to which the laboring classes 
in the country were almost exclusively doomed. Wien 
all his kind intentions and glorious deeds are taken into 
consideration, it is no matter of surprise that, after a lapre 
of more than two centuries, the national anthem “Vire 
Henri Quatre”—Live Henry Fourth—is, every holy- 
day, still chimed from the bells of the towns and villages 
in France. 

Since the time of Henry IV and De Serres, the silk cu’- 
ture in France has been steadily increasing. But she still 
finds herself unable to supply her manufactories from her 
own soil, and, for this reason, is obliged to import, annu- 
ally, more than sixty millions of francs ($12,000,000) 
worth of raw silk from Italy, Turkey, India, and China. 
Notwithstanding she gains so mych: of her wealth from 
the silk stuffs which sells abroad, she seems to regard the 
sums paid to other countries as a species of tribute, and, 
preserving the same spirit of independence which actue- 
ted her fourth Henry to save his golden crowns, is strain- 
ing every sinew and muscle that can be brought into ac- 
tion by public patronage and example, to extend and in - 
prove the silk culture. We meet with the most ample 
proofs of this ina journal published under the auspices of 
a Society established in Paris in 1837." In an address 
delivered before the Society by its president, Viscount 
Hericart de Thury, we the following interesting re- 
marks : 

“The Government has given you proofs, gentlemen, of 
the great solicitude and high d of interest with which 
it regards our silk productions, by the important commis - 
sion confided to M. H. Bourdon, the first pupil of M. 
Camille Beauvais; by sending H. Hebert, another no less 
distinguished pupil of M. Beauvais, on a journey to Chi- 
na, to study in that distant country the condition of the 
silk culture; and also by the translation made by order 
of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce of various 
Chinese treatises relating to the varieties and cultivation 
of the mulberry, the rearing of silkworms, and the manr- 
oe 7 silk, by ‘M. ee —_ of the 

wet Wi the last thirty years the production of 
silk has greatly increased in France. ‘his branch of in- 


® Annales de Ia Societe Seri¢icole, founded in 1837, to 
promote the improvement and extension of the’ silk cul- 
tu . on a . ie + ae : 4 4 
This was published in Paris in 1837, in royal octa 
Site Risen Gis’ prindighier teaBow Chinois 
la Culture des Mariers et jon des Versa Soi; 
par S. Julien, Membre de Pinstituté, Professeur 
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Pinces; the inhabitants of which devoted themeclves with. 


et de Litterateur Chinoises au College de 
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dust experienced the greatest developments, extend- 
its relations in every direction, labored for all courts 
principal places throughout the world, the inhabitants 


Be 


which 


of or, maneriepiapiely to possess themselves of 

_ those irresistible fashions in which the display of variety 
and changing fancy manifest at once the taste and su- 

. periority of our fabrics. But France at present, 
. searcely supply all the demands made upon her, and, not 
being to. produce within her own limits as much silk 
s-her. ies. require, is compelled to have re- 


..seourse to that made by strangers,of which she imports an- 
_nually to the amount of more than 60,000,000 francs.” 
~» In the-course of his remarks the Viscount de Thury 
refers to the labors of Reaumur, Duhamel, Fougeroux, 
Boudaroy, and other no less distinguished academicians, 
who have devoted themselves to the rearing of silkworms 
a large scale, and to the more recent experience of 
ille Beauvais, at his fine model establishment at Ber- 
geries ; Aubert, in the royal. domain at Neuilly; H. Bour- 
don, at Ris; Count Grimandet, at Villemomble; Vis- 
coant Bertier, at Morsang; the Marquis Amelot, near 
Montene; Marshal Clausel, in the environs of Draguig- 
nan in Algerie, &e. &e. 

Let it not be inferred, from this list of titled and distin- 
guished individuals, that the silk culture in France is for- 
ced by Government patronage and bounty, since it is there 
well understood that “the produce of a cocoonery cannot 
be surpassed nor even equalled, by that of any other branch 
of naricniiers."7 The price of land is much higher in 
France than in almost any part of the United States, if 
we except the immediate vicinities of our principal cities. 
The immense population of that kingdom, which is more 
than double that of our whole Union, requires the appro- 
priation of a great extent of the soil to the raising of bread 
stuffs, and the other necessaries of life, so that every acre 
must be.tilled to profit. The ordinary rent of land with- 
in.40 or 50 miles of Paris is, perhaps, not less than 20 or 
25.dollarsthe acre per annum. And yet, at this high rate 
of the soil, they find the mulberry culture a source of the 
greatest profit. Fine incomes are enjoyed from planta- 
tions of this tree, owned by those who have nothing to do 
with feeding worms or reeling silk. It is not uncommon 
for a person owning a plantation with some 5,000 trees 
at maturity, to sell the leaves, at 5 francs the tree, to feed- 
ers who gather them, The leaves.are regularly carried 
to the village markets, and sold to those engaged in feed- 
ing silkworms at their own homes, but who have no trees, 

_ gt from 4 to 7 frances the 50 killograms, (averaging about 
a dollar of our currency per hundred pounds.) 
In 1835, the value of silks manufactured in France a- 
mounted to one hundred and forty millions of frances ; 
fifty millions of which, or more- than one-third of the 
whole, were sold to the United States. 
~ Dr. Ure informs us, in his valuable treatise upon the silk 
branch of industry, that, notwithstanding the great in- 
«tease in the amount of raw silk annually produced in the 
, nt silk districts in France, the price has raised, of 
Being years, some 30 or 40 per cent., such is the continual- 
i ing demand. “Among all the employments of 
-o» Capital,” says Dr, Ure, “none is found so productive as 
that invested by the mulberry culture, which was yield- 
ing at the above period, {1832,) from 15 to 20 per cent. 
to the intelligent agriculturist.” 
Here, then, is the explanation why we find learned aca- 
~ demicians, distinguished Counts, Viscounts, Marquisses, 
and Marshals, including, among the last, the conqueror of 
»» Algiers, extensively engaged in the silk culture. We late- 
ly, saw.some specimens of beautiful damask which had 
been sent from France to show what rich and valuable 
» fabrics they row make from cocoons, after these have been 
“pierced by the crysalides. The label attached informed 
_ ms that the tissu “filée par Madam la 
tess a ”~ In Italy, we also find the 
aks pursuing the silk culture as a source of great 
» Count Reina, whose estates are situated near 
n Lombard ve - of the most successful silk 
eulturists in Europe, various cocooneries on his 
plantatic Remanpeciptended by his own daughters. 
Many of trees which seryed to intro- 
a ll pos k culture into France are still standing, nad 
ice they have rendered are acknowledged e 
"Ye how nh. aT and the care taken in. 
‘preservation... Dr. Gilbert, of Lyons, informs us in 
oe 


s Culture du Maurier et de Peducation des Versa 
M. Henri Tarchon, Ancien Premier Avocat Gen- 
C Royale de Bourges. 
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the 4th edition of his Elementary Demonstrations of Bo- 
tany, that near Montelimart h@has seen enormous mul- 
berry trees, five or six metres in circumference, (about 17 
or 20 English feet,) which areregarded as of the primitive 
stock, The most remarkable one is that of Allan, which 
M. de la Tour du Pin de la Chaux, the present owner of 
the soil, has had surrounded with a wall to protect its 
hollow trunk, and support to its three enormous limbs, 
which, though dry at their tops, are still furnished with 
branches that annually produce both leaves and fruit. 
There is a tradition that this tree was brought from the 
East by the Lord of Allan, during one of the last Cra- 
sades. Had the Virginians and other planters of the South- 
ern and Middle States fostered the silk culture once so 
strenuously urged upon them, they would have found in 
it at the present day such a source of prosperity as would 
have caused them to vie with the French in veneration 
for their primitive mulberry trees. FRANKLIN. 
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From the Magazine of Domestic Economy. 

Marcu—The average heat of the weather rises 6 deg. 
this month, and it is besides usually dry ; an excellent or- 
dering of Providence for seed sowing ; for, according to 
the old proverb, founded on correct experience, “a bush- 
el of March dust is worth a king’s ransom.” The muild- 
er days are best for sowing. 

Flowers—N ow in blow, daffodils, fragrant tulips, crown 
imperials, hyacinths, dwarf almonds, and periwinkle. 

Sow polyanthus and primrose seed early in the month, 
and, if the weather is mild, sow hardy annuals, such as a- 
donis, alysson, prince’s feather, love-lies-bleeding, snap- 
dragon, yellow balsam, candy-tuft, catchfly, small blue 
convolvulus, devil-in-a-bush, hawk-weed, Indian pink, 
larkspurs, lavatera, mignonette, moonwort, nasturtiums, 
pansy or heartsease, sweet-pea, persicaria, scabious, sun- 
flowers, strawberry spinage, ten weeks’ stocks, sweet sul- 
tan, Venus’ navel wort, &c. Autumnal flowering bulbs, 
as meadow saffron and tiger flower, may be planted— 
Balsams, China-asters, marvel of Peru, and purple con- 
volvulus, may be sown in pans in-doors, but are best sown 
in a hotbed. 


Language of Flowers—The Orientals have a wonder- 
fal passion for plants, flowers, verdure, whatever can re- 
create the sight and excite the torpid senses. Situated, 
generally speaking, beneath a burning sky and in a dry 
and parching climate, all their ideas of pleasure are con- 
nected with the coolness of umbrageous trees, the mur- 
mur of clear fountains, the flow of limpid streams. They 
derive the greatest portion of their images from these 
sources, and in this respect the eastern poets have no rea- 
son to envy ours: they even take occasion from thence 
to make reflections upon the vexations of life and the en- 
joyments mingled with them. Thus the philosophical 
Sadi says, “I once saw some roses in the cool grass, and 
I exclaimed, “What! has this vile herb dared to place it- 
self beside the fragrant rose?” “Be silent,’ it answered, 
‘the generous soul never forgets its former friends : altho’ 
I cannot vie with the rose in lustre or perfume, both of us 
sprang from the same soil.’ It would be interesting to as- 
certain the flowers and plants which are preferred by Mu- 
sulmans. One reason which would render this study a- 
greeable is, that they sometimes impart to flowers, plants, 
fruits, and other similar objects, a peculiar language. 
Thus, according to their notions, a grape-stone signifies 
“my dear soul;” a plum, “I pine with sorrow;” the 
narcissus, “I am your slave;” an apple, “do not think 
of me ;” apistachio-nut, “I am angry with you” These 
expedients are especially employed by women and by 
persons who cannot read or write: they make up bou- 
quets and collections of flowers; and correspond in this 
manner. These nosegays are termed salams, from an 
Arabic word implying a salutation. This practice is met 
with not only at Constantinople and in harems, but in 
Persia, India, and even amongst the nomades of Kur- 
distan. 


C ion —Half a pint of new milk, mixed with a 
wine-glass full of the expressed juice of green horehound, 
taken every morning, is said to be an effectual remedy 
for consumption if resorted to in time. One who tried it’ 
says, “Four weeks use of the horehound and milk re- 
lieved the pains of my breast, enabled me to breathe deep, 
long, and free, strengthened and harmonised my voice, 











in for years.” Our own experience enables us to‘sm 
that horehound is an exesllant specific for natemin : 
cold.—(Editor.) e | 












































Green Pea Soup-—Ii wil ake a | 
een Pea .—It will take a peck of | 
a tureen full of soup.. Old peas will do, provided oe A 
have a few new ones to be used as afterwards directed. 
In shelling peas, separate the new and old, put three quarts 
of nice veal or mutton broth into a gallon stew-pan, add 
the old peas, a little parsley‘and mint, and let it stew gently 
for an hourand ahalf. ‘Then add a teacupful of bread 
crumbs, and rub it through a sieve into another ste 

If it is too thick; dilute it with more. broth, then wide 
young peas, and season the whole with a little salt and 
sugar. Foran agreeable addition, skin a couple‘of ep. 
cumbers, take out the seeds, dry them in a clothy four 
them, and fry them in butter and a little sugar to 4 light 
brown. Put them into the soup immediately before it _ 
goes to table. 

To dress red Mullet-—The best mode for d 
these delicate fish, is, after wiping them dry, and 
ing them woodcock-fashion, to wrap them in larded 
white paper, and fry them in boiling lard, or, what is bet. 
ter, salad oil. 

For Salmon, the most orthodox sauce is their own 
cream ; but as this can only be had wheré the fish has 
been taken in salt water, and within a few hours of. its 
capture, the best substitute is parsley and butter, and at 
the higher circle, dressed-cucumber is used with the fish, 
In the absence of the above, lemon juice, with plain melt- 
ed butted, is a most grateful addition. 

Venison.—Buck venison is reckoned the choicest meat 
in use, and is oftener spoiled than any other. The cooks \ 
generally get the blame, but the fault lies mostly with 
the Park-keepers, for want of precaution in killing them. 

The hauneh is the finest joint; the keeper should bring 

it in as early as possible in the morning after killing. 
There isa kernel in the fat, similar to that which is found 
ina leg of mutton, which should be taken out, and .the 
part having been wiped very dry, little pepper and gin- 
ger should be rubbed on the inside, which will keep the 
flies from it. 
The keeper in general draws the shoulder, which is 
sure to spoil the neck. The shoulder should not be 
taken off till quite cold, and then raised in the same way 
as. a shoulder of mutton. 

A haunch weighing twenty-four pounds will take full - j 
four hours and a half in roasting; if sixteen or eighteen 
pounds, about three hours and a half. It should be wiped 
perfectly dry and covered with a paper, rubbed with but- 
ter, to prevent, as much as possible, the fat from wasting; 
add also a paste made of flour and water, mixed with a 
little pollard, and tie round three or four sheets of white 
kitchen paper. 

Sauce for Venison.—Mix half a pint of prime claret or 
excellent port wine, the same quantity of mutton gravy, in 
which the trimmings of venison has been stewed, and a- 
bout two ounces of currant jelly , simmer the whole toge- 
ther, serve it quite hot and clear in a boat. 

Lady Molineux brown bread Pudding—Mix well to- 
gether half a pound of dried bread crumbs, and the same 
weight of beef suet; one pound and a half of currants; 
half a pint of fresh bread crumbs ; a large spoonful of su- 
gar; the yolk of six and the whites of three eggs; ,and 
having seasoned it with nutmeg and cinnamon, boil it for 
two hours ; it may be served with or without sauce. 

To dress Wheat-ears—T hese delicate birds are.in sea- 
son from July to October. They are particularly deli- 
cate, and should be dressed in the same way as. lar 
when picked, gutted, and trussed, spit them on, along 
wooden skewer, a dozen on each. Brush them over.with 
the yolks of raw eggs, diluted with a spoonful of raw 
milk, to each yolk, and having covered them with, fine 
bread crumbs, tie the skewers on a spit, and roast them 
before a brisk fire, for 12 or 15 minutes. Baste them 
with fine fresh butter, and serve them on bread crgmbs 
that have been fried in clarified butter to a cinnamon 
brown, quite hot and dry. They are very excellent for 
breakfast, luncheon, supper, entremeis, or even in, a 
For the latter, split them down the back, chop 
legs, and season them with a little pounded ange orig 
, rand salt. Place them in a potting pot that, will | 
hold about a dozen; add two bay leaves. Cover. them 
with fresh butter, bake them in a sharp oven about twen- |} - 











and restored me to a better state of health than I had been 


ty minutes ; keep them in a cold place. They are gene 
rally sent to table in the pot. f 
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. Poutrry. sure you never make a promise that you are not morally | 2 New Orleans, on the 19th, the stocks of Cotton was 


“~~ &Dear me! what a price eggs sell for.” 


Every person who is familiar with the-habits of fowls 
must have noticed their fondness for animal food. Animal 
insects, slugs, and worms are sought for and de- 
voured by them with avidity. During our long winter 
season they are prevented by the frost from procuring a 
y of animal food; and by many this is supposed to 

be the cause of a ceasing to pao us tr the usual 
pply of eggs. Some managing house-keepers, who 
ra eggs always ons a good price during the 
season of frost, boil bran or shorts in pot-liquor, in which 
méat has been cooked, and which has imparted to it the 
animal juices, with which they feed their hens, and it is 


- unquestionable that they derive a great advantage from it. 


Corn and oats parched or browned in a pot over the fire 
is'a kind of food that poultry are very fond of, as well as 
boiled grain of ey kind, and an occasional change of 
food is found by long experience and observation to be 
highly important in promoting the health and thrift of 
domestic animals of every kind. Keep your fowls dry 
and clean, give them good lodging, provide them with 
some dry dirt, ashes or old slaked lime to rub thethselves 
inyand give them a plentiful supply of food, a portion of 
which should be animal, and you will not have to com- 
plain for their not thriving or laying eggs. Susan. 
“Farmers? Cabinet. 





Cure for the Dropsy—The following article comes 
to our had from a most respectable source, and we strong- 
ly recommend it to the attention of our readers: 

I am knowing to two extremely distressing cases of 
Dropsy being suddenly relieved by the means of the bark 
of.common Elder. One a woman advanced in years, in 
the last stage of disease. The other a young woman 
who had been confined to her bed for nearly .twelve 
months, and whose strength was nearly exhausted, is now 
wholly free from dropsy, and recovering’ strength in a 
manner surprising and unexpected. Other cases less ag- 
gravating have been cured by the same. The recipe is: 
—Take two handfuls of the green or inner bark of the 
white common Elder, steep it in two quarts of white Lis- 
bon wine twenty-four hours, take a gill of the wine in 


‘ the morning, fasting, or more if it can be borne; but, if 


more convenient, in the morning or part about noon, on 
an empty stomach. The effect of the bark prepared as 
above, or the pressed juice from the leaves (full grown) 
which had been used with success when wine could not 
be procured, is, that it promotes all the animal secretions 
necessary to health, which is the cause of its salutary ef- 
fect in dropsy. Great debility will always follow the use 
of powerful evacuants, and the best medical writers now 
recommend nutricious aliment as the best medicine in eve- 
ryy;even in extreme cases of debility. The bark and 
leaves of the elder have been long known as powerful e- 
vacuants,and not esteemed unsafe. Yet caution is re- 
commended in using the buds, as their effects is esteemed, 
and has been found dangerous in some cases.—Philadel- 


phia Courier. 





Every Day Rutes. 


~ When our school-master, shortly after the close of the 
revolution, left us, to settle in Pennsylvania, I remember 
he made us all stand up befere his green desk, while he 
made a speech filled with good advice, for our practice 
through life, and among a great many good things, he 
gave us the following rules—I think I have found the 
practice of some of them of great advantage, and a thought 
struck me the other day when I chanced to come across 
them, written in an old copy book, that they might be ac- 
ceptable at least to some of the young people who read 
the paper. They are as follows: 
_ 1. When, in company, if the conversation turns on an 
t person, and you are called to express an opinion 
-—always fancy that very person is standing silent behind 
you,looking over your shoulder and listening attentively 
to.what you say. You will then speak prudently, and 
‘with due regard to his character. 
"2. As far as it is possible, when you come to be your 
master, avoid contracting deb to do without 
every thing you cannot pay for, and when prudence re- 
quires the contracting of a debt, be punctual to the day 
‘of'paying it. Your affairs will never get. into confusion 


you a always know exactly how you stand with 
é 


the 


certain af being able to perform. The highest compli- 
ment your neighbors can bestow on you will be to say 
“His word is as good as his bond—you may place im- 
plicit faith in what he says.” 

4. Always be ready todo an act of kindness when you 
can do it consistently with all your obligations. And al- 
ways do it cheerfully, without a face or an apology. 
—But let those you oblige see and feel that you take de- 
light in serving them. This will make you many friends 
—many who will be ever-ready to oblige you in return. 

5. If you receive an injury, sleep at least twelve hours 
before you make up your mind in what manner to treat 
it. Then palliate it as much as yon can, and reflect well 
on what course will be at once most honorable, human 
and advantageous, in regard to it. Thus you will s 
a good chance of acting wisely. 

6. Choose your company among men of virtue, regu- 
lar habits, ind good sense—so that your own character, 
habits and manners may be formed ina good model. 
This will save you much trouble and redound in the end 
greatly to your advantage. 

‘I'he old man had a choice collection of good rules and 
maxims, and never did a man practice what he taught by 
precept, more closely. He profited by it too, for he was 
afterwards a member of the Legislature,a Judge, and I 
believe, a Colonel of the Militia —Oriver Oakwoop. 


EEE 
PRICES IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Cattle.—The supply of Beet Cattle offered during the week 
has been fully equal to the demand, and the prices paid by 
the butchers ranged from $7 for inferior to $8 per 100 Ibs. 
for prime, the highest rate being 50 cts. per 100 Ibs, less than 
last week. 

Cotton.—We note a sale of 130 bales Upland at 10 cts. and 
other parcels at 10% cts. We quote at 10 a 11 cts. 

Howard street Flour.—We have to notice a very material 
decline in this article since this day week, Atthe time of 
closing our review on Friday last Howard street flour was 
selling from stors by some holders at $5,50 and others were 
refusing to sell at that price. On Monday the article began to 
decline, and asale or two was made at $5,374. On Tuesday 
a further reduction took place in the store rate and sales were 
made on that'day and on Wednesday at $5,25. Yesterday 
holders submitted to a still further reduction, and sales were 
made both yesterday and to day at $5, shewing a decline of 50 
cents per barrel since last Friday. The wagon and car price 
appears to be unsettled this morning, and we cannot givea 
positive quotation, but suppose $4,574 to be about a fair rate. 

City Mills Flour.—We hear of no sales—buyers having 
turned their attention to Howard street. 

Wheat.—We have to note a material decline in prices; ow- 
ing to the falling state of the Flour market, About the mid- 
dle of the present week, sales of fair to prime reds were made 
at $1,05a1,10; yesterday, sales of prime reds were made at 
$1,02a1,03, and to day we quote — to prime reds at 95 to 
101 cts. per bushel. This is a fall of 12 to 14 cts. per bushel 
since our last weekly report. 

Corn.—This article has also fallen materially in price since 
our last weekly report. On Monday morning the market for 
yellow opened at 50 cts. and later in the day fell to 45 cts. 
Since then the sales of yellow have been pretty uniformly 
made at 46a48 cts. and we quote those rates ayn, Sales of 
white Corn were made on Monday at 42 cts; on Wednesday, 
it was sold at 40a42 cts; and to-day we quote it at 40a43 cts. 
Sales of Virginia mixed yesterday at 44 cts. 

Rye.—There has been a sale at 50 cts, —we quote at 50a55 
cts. 

Oats.—Sales early in the week at 26 a 28 cts; subsequent- 
ly sales were mady at 25 cts, and to-day we quote at 25a26 


cts. 

Cloverseed.—Prime domestic seed has been brisk at $11 
i stores. We quote the store price as in quantity at $10a 

Rice.—We quote at $3,25a$3,50 per 100 Ibs. 

Sugars.—At auction on Thursday 300 hhds. New Orleans 
were sold at $5,50 a $5,95. 

Tobacco.—With the exception of two or three small lots 
for immediate shipment, there has been nothing at all doing 
in Tobacco this week. The last accounts from Europe were 
so discourging that shippers declined further operations until 
the receipts of later advices. The market is consequently 
perfectly staguant,and lower prices than those which last pre- 
vailed would be accepted by holders. It is probable that re- 
ceipts will shortly come in freely. The inspections of the 
week comprise 100 hhds. Maryland; 14 hhds. Ohio; and 4 
hhds. Virgina—total 118 hhds.— American. 

BccP’The above was up to Saturday—Since then sales of 
Howard street Flour have been made at 4.87, and some. par- 
cels at $5—the car and wagon price is $4.75. Susquehanna 
flour is held at $5. Prime red wheats have sold at ¢1 per bu. 
Common to prime reds at 90al00 cts, White Corn 44 cts. 





‘Or. 
3. Set a high value on your word in all things—be 


Rye 50 cts. 





117,115 bales. The sales for the three preceding days were 
7,800 bales, and in consequence of the advance in (reights, 
there was a decline of fully a 4c. and the market closed wijh 
the following quotations: Liverpool Classificatiou—La. 
and Miss.—-Ordinary 5 3-4a6, Middling 6 3-4a7#, Fair, Sta 
8 3-4, Good fair, 94a9 3-4, Good and Fine 103-4. Tenn. 
and N. Ala.—Ordinary, middling, fair, good fair, good and 
fine, 54a94. There had been numerous arrivals of sieam-_ 
boats heavily laden, from the Ohio river, which had. the ef- 
fect to reduce the prices of most descriptions of western pro- 
duce. In the three days there were received 12 to 13,000 
bbls. of Flour, but, there were siderable purchases made 
from the West Indies, Europe, and the Eastern cities, which 
kept the stock on sale down, and the market closed at $4 3-4 
a4 85. Few flat boats had yet come down. Pork, mess$13i, 

rime $114 ; Lard 74a8c; and stock very heavy.—Very Jiule 
oing in Bacon, and quotations only nominal, bams 8a94c, 
sides 6a7c ; shoulders 4a5c. Sugar brisk and considerable 
— at 4a5c; Molasses fell to 20c, and stock unusually 
arge. : 

At Modyie, on the 20th, the Cotton market was inactive. 
On the 19th the sales were 4,000 bales. The Chronicle says- 
—The scarcity of shipping—only 5 ships remaining disen- 
gaged—has acded to the indisposition of buyers to accede to 
the wishes of holders, to operate, who are quite willing to ac- 
cept going rates ; but we fear their pretensions must be still 
more lowered, in consequence of the advance of Freighis, and 
decline in Exchanges, the transactions in which were sus- 

nded on the 19h, out of doors in consequence of, the 
ranch Bank having resumed checking on New York at | 

per cent prem. Z 

At Winchester, (Va) on Friday, Flour was $437; Wheat 
74a80c ; Rye 45c; Corn 25; Oats 28c. 

At Cincinnati, on the 24th, Flour was storing for want of 
urchasers at $34; Wheat 60c; Corn 30a3!c;. Oats 20a25c ; 
ye 50a56; Whiskey 21; sales of Lard active at 8c for a 

good article; Pork—bulk $54a5 1-8; mess 13 ; clear 14; prime 
84a9; rump 84a9. 

At Philadelphia, Feb. 17th, the operations in Flour were 
very extensive, and almost entirely for foreign shipment. The 
sales reached 12,000 bbls. at various prices. In the early 

art of the week, sales were made on the Delaware at 5,183 ; 
it has since fallen to 5,124, and finally it was offered at $5. 
The principal sales have been on Broad street at $5, which 
we quote as the price there. Sales of Rye Flour were made 
at $3 1-8 and $3, at the latter several hundred bbis. Corn meal 
continues scarce; sales have been made at 3,374. The de- 
cline of Grain in the Southern market has caused a down- 
ward tendency here. The last sales of wheat were 1,10, but 
at Brandewine sales have since been effected at $1. Corn is 
offered at £8a50c without buyers. Sugars arrive rather free- 
ly, but find buyers readily at prices according to quality. We 
notice sales of 520 hhds. New Oslans at 54a57-8; 200 hhes. 
do. at 5aa6c; 200 bxs. S. Jago browns at 74a73-8. Sales 
of 350 bushels Clover seed at $7a8,50.as per quality. 

At Charleston, Feb. 22, the Courier says the cotton market 
was animated early in the week, but the scarcity of vessels, 
and the high rate of freight, produced a dull market, and a 
slight concession in favor of buyers; sales of 9,622 bags at 62 
9c. Rice is rather dull; 1,260 tcs. sold at 24a3tc. 900 
bushels N. Carolina corn sold at 54a56ce. 

At Savannah, Feb. 22, the Shipping List states the week’s 
sales of Cotton to have been large at 1-8aic advance, reach- 
ing 6178 bales at 5a9d per lb. Sales of 600 casks of Rice a 
2ta3c. Flour is without or Corn is retailing at 65a 
70c. Exchange on England '104al14 per cent. prein. 

At Augusta, Feb. 27th, the receipts were light, and plant- 
ers do not appear anxious to forward their cotton to market at 
greens prices. Our stock is on the decline, and every day 

iminishes it—it is about 28,000 bales at the present time. 
The sales from warehouses have been large, amounting to a- 
bout 3634 bales, as follows: 11 at 5, 34 at 54, 18 at 5a, 64 at 
6, 66 at 64, 29 at 68, 207 at 7, 145 at 74, 52 at 7 3-8, 775 at 
74, 79 at 7 7-8, 728 at 84, 233 at 83-8, and 158 at 84. We 
quote inferior 5a6; middling 64974 ; fair 73-4a8 1-8; prime 
and choice, in round bales 84, in square 83. 

At Alexandria, on Friday, the wagon price of Flour §5. 

At Richmond, February 27, the supplies ef tobacco were 
large, and nearly every hogshaad inspected is in damp, un- 
safe condition, and unfit for foreign export. . Prices are grad- 
ually tending down-wards. The receipts of flour are mode- 
rate this week—sales at $5 40a¢5 62%. To-day the demand 
is very limited, Sales of wheat $1:05ag1.10 for red—white 
$1 10ag1 15 cents. Corn—g2 50 cents. " 

At New York, to Saturday, sales of Cotton reached 3600 
bales at 7#a9 3-4; 1650 N. Orl. at 74a10 3-4; 750 Florida at 7 
$-4a94; 800 Mobile 82104. The Flour market was inactive ; 
4a500 bbls Ohio sold at 5.75, and as much Philadelphia at 5 
50; Georgetown is held at $6. Rye Flour has declined to 3 
50a3 75, and Corn Meal in bbls 3 75a3 87. 5500 bushels of 
L. Island Wheat sold at 1 Gal 12, and 3000 bush, Northern 
Rye at 65, and 17,500 ba. Southern Corn 
is dull, N. County Turpentine 275. Rice 
Cloverseed scarce, for handsome German 1 3c, 
fused, 75 hhds NOfleans Sugar sold at 5a5¢. 
thern hides 94c. one 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 








; A REMARKABLE FINE JACK, 
Four years old thie spring, 14 hands end 1 inch high, sired by 


ics Lye the a acre = U. 8., will eet Lng 7 
to VEL ter id,) at the office o 
+ fy erent rey Pt Pee Pen res. 96—2° 





MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 
The subscriber has for sale in lots, about 40,000 Morus Multi- 
eaulis trees, which he will sell at a reasonable price. 
The trees wil! be warranted genuine, and packed so as to bear 
ag ay ne | aoe Arta . 
Baltimore, Feb. EDWARD P. ROBERTS. 
- DURDING & CO. 


Ao}. soqeeess Sindo--etfcltarpenera, Wilet’ Bosch, News 


York, Cutters, 
| an arn ee ne ee Page's 


for ploughs and 
) by the pound or 
: tch. ‘Those wishing 
to — would do well to call and examine for themselves. 
on all articles made on the most pleasing terms. 
Grant «nd Ellicott-streets, rear of Dinsmore on Kyle's. fe26 
SPRING WHEAT, &c. 











. The subscriber offers fur sale a superiot lot of SPRING WHEAT 
of last me genuine—Also ROHAN POTA- 


JOHN FEAST, 
corner of Lexington and Pine streets, Baltimore. 
left with Samuel Sands, at the office of the American 


Orders 
Farmer, will bo attended to. Feb. 26—8t. 
0 FOR SALE. 
The subscriber will offer at public sale, on TUESDAY, the 10th 


The soil is 
all kinds of crop—lime and plaster act 
having used both with great success upon it—it is divided into 
chiefly with plank, cedar and locust fence—There is two young 
700 trees of the best selected fruit, of 

himeef, and now bearing. The garden 
and situation—also well stored 
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BELT, Beltsville, W. R. R. 
Fag THURMAN BELT, Boer Wang Ro, 
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For Sal by 








R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
pear Pratt street wharf. 
mooths old, and weigh about 
breeders, will do well by 
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EN AND FIELD 
Feb, 8, 1840. 
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LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEED. 


The subscriber would inform the public that he is now prepared 
to furnish them with Fresh GARDEN SEEDS from Mr. D. Lan- 
— of Philadelphia, his Spring supply having just come to 
ha 


PLEMENTS. generally. His sock, of Straw Gutter, Ploughe, 
» generally. His w Cutters, 

Plough Castings, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, plain and expand- 
ing, are very extensive. 

Atso—Newly improved HORSE POWERS and THRESHING 
MACHINES, the latter with iron & wood cylinders, superior Penn- 
sylvania made Grain Cradles, superior Trace Chains from 15 to 24 
links to the foot, Wheat Fans from 925 to $40 each, Corn Planters, 
and a great number of articles too numerous to mention, all made 
of the best materials and in the most subsantial manner, and will 
be sold low for cash or ved in Baltimore. Hav- 
ing an Iron Foundary end extensive Shops and Machinery driven 
by steam power, he is prepared to receive orders for machine and 
other Castings, and for building Machines, &c. &c. 

JONATHAN 8S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 W. Pratt street, Baltimore. 

Who has also 23 bushels Seed Italian SPRING WHEAT in 
Store for sale. 

Auso—Offers 6000 well grown MORUS MULTICAULIS 
TREES. feb 19 J. 8. E. 

ROHAN POTATOES. 

50 Bushels of genuine ROHAN POTATOES the seed of which 
were raised by the late Judge Buel. Product last season 80 bush- 
els from one planted. We will sell them in quantities to suit pur- 


asers. 

We have also direct from the er near London, first rate 
Mange! Wortzel and large transparent SUGAR BEET SEED, 
raised by the same Horticulturist:who grew that seed which last 
season brought such large and genuine crops; and proved so very 
satisfactory to our customers. 

We have also a very choice supply of the different kinds of Eng- 
lish Peas, Beans, Ca , Cauliflower, Brocoli, Lettuce, Onion, 
Carrot, Radish, Cocumber, Parsnips, Turnips, Celery, Savoy, &c. 
raised by the same gentleman that bath these 25 years supplied us 
with those seeds that have been so highly approved by our patrons, 
and the present lot of Seeds have come to hand in fine order, and 
are for sale wholesale and retail by SAM’L AULT & SON, 

Corner Calvert and Water street. 

P. S. For sale as above, Books on Gardening &c. fe 19 10t 


HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 

The subscriber respectfully informs the public that he is now en- 
geged in manufacturing these celebrated machines ; they are now 
so well known that it ie not deemed necessary here to enlarge on 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bush- 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the husk, and one hun- 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. Abun- 
dant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as well 
as of the perfect manner in which the work is done. His machine 
could be made to do double this amount of work, but it woald be 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience has often 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparatively 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore, is 
not intended to put the corn in the zac, but to be exactly what the 











” | farmer requires at the low price of $5 dollars. 


The subscriber also informs the public, that he continues to man- 
ufacture Ploughs of every variety, and more particularly his patent 
self sharpening , which is in many places taking the place of 

of every kind. He also manufactures Martineau’s 
ron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability, 
has never been surpassed. The subscriber wy bay Ain nig hed 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other 
person within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 
ot ricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 

notice. 

Camings for all kiods of constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his eo at this est»blish- 
ment. B. CHENOWETH, 
Corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, and 


No. 30, Pratt street. Baltimore, Jan. 22, 1840. 1 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


The subscriber having given his attention to the im tof 
farming implements for the last year, flatters hi that he has 
been successful in improving the following articles :— 

A machine for planting cotton, corn, beets, ruta-baga, carrots, 
turnips, onions, and all kinds of garden seeds. He is so well satis 
fied with the operation of this machine, and pare racy Lace om 
of a large sale, that he has made arrangements to have nes 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examin- 
ed and witnessed the operation, will clearly show to the farmer that 
is no humbug. The price ef this machine will be $25. The 
will be refunded to the purchaser if the machine does not 


satisfaction 

machine for husking, shelling, separating, winnowing and put- 
- an tind of grain. lt ull teak, shell, 

’ 
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the | other make of ploughs, and agricaltura 


| and other harvest tools; Threshing Machines; Horse 


what is above stated, can be laced from gentlemen 
span the sonahinsien bperinen 0h'dhn bala tat have 
The attention of the public is again called to the Ditch 
ee er ree 
year, 3 more mi ut witl 
machine the last season, by one man and one horee. out with gue 


pulley, or reduce the speéd:to 19 turne per minute, It: 


chine will weigh abeut 850 pounds; the price will be F130 nsm 
ne will weigh about ; ice wi S 
2 or 4 horses will cost about 75 to $100, built on the same - 

A machine for morticing posts and ing rails for 
also for sawing wood in the woods, and plaining any kind of scant. 
stret, over Mr, Joseph Thoms’ Taraing chop! Tie maces 

over Mr, as’ i — Thi ine | 
be made to order, and will cost $150. 

A machine for boring holes in the for 
lately, and warranted to bea good article—Price 

Also machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining machines, 
Tenning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw 
Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, and benches for tenoning 

same,.of various kinds, and for various uses ; Cutting and clean. 
ing chisels for morticing machines. 

The subecriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechanics of 
Baltimore and its vicinity, for the liberal support he has recei 
aod hopes by strict attention to his i 
eral and enterprising mechanics and farmers, (whose motto isto 
keep up with the times,) an share of their patronage. 

Enquire of Edwards & No. 7, N. Charles-street, Balt}. 
more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. Thomas’ Tarning-shop, 


No. 29, Lexington, near Libert GEORGE PAGE. 
MORUS MULTICAULIs, THOTT TREES &c. 


100,000 Morus Malticaults trees, or any oth 
er reasonable quantity or of cuttings, are now 
offered for sale. The trees are genuine ; alj 
being raised by the subscriber, either at his 
Nursery here, or at his Southern establish- 
ment, at Portsmouth, in Lower Virginia, 
Also the Elata, Canton, Broussa, Moretti o7 
Alpine, &e. &c. Fruit trees of all the dif 
ferent species; and of the most celebrated 
and ng kinds; the collection now offered is large. 

The of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Roses 
and Herbaceous Flowering Plants, for 1339, is ready, and will be 
sent to all who apply. Inthat Catalogue, the very best kinds of 
fruit, eo far as proved, are particularly designated by a Star. 

All orders eee attended to, and trees, when 80 om 
dered, will be ly packed for distant pees. 

ILLIAM KENRICK. 


Nonantum Hill, Newton, Mass. Oct. 1839—nov 6 


BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 

The subscriber has for sale at his farm in the Middletown Valley, 
near Petersville, 7 miles East of Harper’s Ferry. 

$ young Bulls, Devon, of the most Improved Breed. 

2 young Bulls, Improved Short Horn Durhams, a pedi wil 
be given, the Blood equal to any in Maryland or in the U. States 

2 young Bulls, cross of Alderny, Holsteiv, and Short Horn Du» 
hams. 


The parchasor will have the privilege of their remaining a 
aser will have the privi ir remaining 

farm at my risk until 20th April next. Terms and prices liber 
if speedy application is made to me at the Franklin Bank of Balti 
more. jan. 22. 8t. JAS. L. HAWKINS. 


CLAIRMONT NURSERY, near Baltimore, Md. 

The subscriber has for sale, a few pair of Chinese White Tur- 
keys, which are like other Turkeys in every particular except the 
oe, which is as white as enow ; a beautiful object on a green lawn. 
and would be sent in ceops and furnished with feed at $10 per pair, 
Also, Fruit and other Ornamental trees ; Roses and other sbrub- 
beries and shrub fruits, a most choice and extensive collection, Ax 
paragus Plants, and most articles commonly kept in N usseries com 


posed of a genera] stock. 

MORUS MULTICAULIS, and other Mulberry Trees, and cut 
tings, raised from buds, warranted of best 
would be sold on accommodating terms and at customary 
prices. Any of the above would be packed in best Nursery style; 
and farwarded to order to any part of the union. 

jan. 29. 4t ROBT. SINCLAIR, Ses. 
EVANS’ PATENT SELF SHARPENING PLOUGHS, 

HARVEST TOOLS, &c 

The subscriber is now manufecturing C. & O. Evans’ reverse 
point or ont danpening PLOUGHS; — share Se pe has 
two points; , by re act princi sharp’ 
ctun,end Seoahes cconon in a. These ploughs are made of 
the best possible manner, will be sold on as reasonable termss,s9 
can be had in this city; together with my extensive assortment ia 

i implements 

In store, very su lvania made Grain 
with Waldron’s & Griffin’s Blades; Grain and Grass SCYTHES 0 
Waldron's, Griffin’s and American manufacture; Scythe mony oe 
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I have also patterns for, and have made some 
such articles, to call and see my work. 
a prompt "5.3. 





those wanting : 
All ordera will meet EASTMAN, 
May 15. 35 36 Pratt st. between Charles and Hanover st 





en 








Railings for private dwellings and Lamp Posts, and would invite 


Sees pot 
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